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only upon the basis of a complex series of psychical processes, of which the 
elements, sensation, feeling, and will, form the first member. An actual 
experience, however, cannot be reduced by analysis to these elements 
alone, for even the simplest mental process involves comparison, which for 
this reason is called the most fundamental of the psychological riddles. 
Closely connected with it is the consciousness of succession, which is the 
comparison of experiences differing in time. This successive comparison 
is held to be always direct, and independent of simultaneous comparison 
Without it any comparison of the duration of conscious states or a con- 
sciousness of succession would be impossible. It is a projection into 
the past, just as expectation is a projection into the future. The latter is 
explained as an associative tendency, and without it the idea of objective 
reality is declared to be impossible. The recognition of the expected ex- 
perience, the union of it with expectation, is the type of the countless proc- 
esses in which we suppose we have an idea of what is not and cannot be 
thought ; for the future is, from the psychological standpoint, merely a 
symbol, with no claim to be called an actual experience. These subjective 
projections, as they may be called, form the foundation of the different 
symbolizations present in external reality, where the distinction between 
existence and experience is brought to complete development. 

Following the discussion of actuality, is that of the conscious life of others ; 
and, in conclusion, the problems of the thing in itself and of minds or sepa- 
rate egos receive due treatment. Every projection is described as the 
result of the tendency to render experience more stable by finding for it 
some sufficient cause. One of the most interesting portions of the book is 
that in which are considered the relative merits of parallelism and inter- 
action, where, in accordance with the author's general position, interaction 
is found to be the only logical possibility. The entire treatise, which is 
always suggestive if sometimes unconvincing, constantly presupposes the 
Kantian standpoint, even though it radically differs from Kant's express 
theories. Grace Neal Dolson. 

Wells College. 

The Ethical Aspect of Lotze" s Metaphysics. By VlDA F. Moore. [Cor- 
nell Studies in Philosophy, No. 4.] New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1901. — pp. iv, 101. 

This monograph on the underlying motives of Lotze' s philosophical 
speculation was presented by the writer to the faculty of Cornell University 
as a thesis in application for the doctor's degree. As such it furnishes one 
more proof of the thoroughness of the work that is being accomplished by 
our 'schools ' or ' faculties ' of philosophy, and of the largeness of the attain- 
ments which they are requiring from their candidates for advanced degrees. 
Miss Moore's treatise gains still more in interest from the character of the 
subject considered and the point of view adopted. The trend of her dis- 
cussion of Lotze' s thinking is indicated at the outset of the inquiry : — 
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" In closing his earliest philosophical work, the Metaphysik of 1841, 
Lotze gave expression to the conviction that the true beginning of metaphys- 
ics lies in ethics. After nearly forty years of philosophical activity, he re- 
affirmed this conviction in the closing words of the Metaphysik of 1 879, 
the latest of his works published during his lifetime " (p. 1). The same 
thesis stands in the summary at the conclusion of the investigation: ' ' The 
fundamental unity of these conceptions" (the good, reality, and truth) "is 
at once the starting point and the goal of his thought, and it is this alone 
which makes his philosophy in any true sense a system " (pp. 100-101). 
Between these extremes, Miss Moore devotes the body of her essay to a 
painstaking study of Lotze' s works as a whole, in order by a rapid survey 
and discussion of his essential positions to show : first, the meaning which 
he ascribed to 'good,' 'reality,' 'truth,' 'worth,' ' value '; second, the de- 
pendence of the " derivative ethical ideals — unity, teleology, personality," 
upon these ; third, the ultimate source of his doctrine of the world, of God, 
and of man in the fundamental ethical conception. Though she thus 
writes out of a complete acquaintance with the Lotzean philosophy as well 
as with the literature of the subject, and in sympathetic appreciation of the 
master's views, Miss Moore does not shrink from criticism of the system at 
those points in which she believes it to be defective, e.g., Lotze' s imperfect 
analysis of feeling in relation to values and his "hedonism" (pp. 20-34) ; 
his "doctrine of the spirituality of things" (pp. 51-55) ; his vacillating 
discussion of psychical mechanism (pp. 90-92) ; his incomplete and un- 
satisfactory views of the problem of evil, of freedom, and of immortality 
(pp. 95-100). On the other hand, by a more careful interpretation of 
Lotze' s conclusions than is vouchsafed them by some of his critics, she 
blunts the point of some of her own objections, e. g., the equation of ideal 
feeling and "worth-appreciative reason " (pp. 33-34) in opposition to the 
criticism of Professor Jones in his Lotze' s Doctrine of Thought ; the conten • 
tion that the Religionsphilosophie, § 33 " goes far to refute those who main- 
tain that the transition from the metaphysical to the religious conception 
of the Infinite is arbitrary and abrupt ' ' (p. 67, cf. also pp. 65, 73-76) ; 
the suggestion that Lotze' s doctrine of a future life is not conditional im- 
mortality in the usual acceptation of the term, since "no such idea was 
ever seriously considered by Lotze, and it is certainly opposed to the trend 
of his thought " (p. 99). 

With the central idea of Miss Moore's monograph nearly all students of 
philosophy will find themselves in agreement ; and very many will be 
grateful to her for the careful elaboration which she has given to it, no less 
than for her independent criticism and her constructive work. At the 
same time, the thesis argued is of a kind which it is difficult to maintain 
without forcing the note, and this danger has not been altogether escaped 
in the discussion before us. Lotze' s metaphysics was, no doubt, rooted in 
his concern for the maintenance of aesthetic, ethical, and religious ideals 
in an age when the tendency of thought was to bring these ultimate values 
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into question, or even to deny the principles on which from time out of 
mind they had depended. But it is a different matter to find the source 
of his entire Lebens- und Weltanschauung in his interpretation of the 
fundamental ethical concepts, or in the development which he gave to them. 

Once more, certain of the special interpretations are open to criticism. 
The account of Lotze's doctrine of the ultimate nature of reality (pp. 
47 ff.) is very emphatic in view of his counter tendency toward subjective 
idealism ; the appeal to the Grundziige des Religionsphilosphie will hardly 
dispel the prevalent idea that there remains a gap between the Lotzean 
metaphysics of the Absolute and his ethico religious defense of theism. 
There are, also, one or two typographical errors or slips of the pen which 
need correction ; the exact transposition of the important terms in the 
quotation from the conclusion of the larger Metaphysik, on page I and, 
again, on page 16, belongs in this class, as the writer's entire comprehen- 
sion of the meaning is clear from the context. a. C. Armstrong. 

Wesleyan University. 



Individuality and the Moral Aim in American Education. By H. This- 

elton Mark. London, New York, and Bombay, Longmans, Green 

& Co., 1901. — pp. xiii, 298. 

In this book, Mr. Mark — who is an Englishman writing from Owen's 
College, Manchester — gives us in some thirteen chapters in schematized 
form the general purport and bearings of the replies he received to two 
questions put to educators in this country during a recent visit. The ques- 
tions were these : ' ' What is it that you personally are aiming at with re- 
gard to the children or students in this school or college ?" and, " How are 
you seeking to accomplish it ?' ' 

The questions were addressed chiefly to promoters of secondary edu- 
cation in the States ; and the answers are concerned mainly with 
questions of school discipline ; morality as an aim and factor in educa- 
tion ; class proportionment and organization ; such questions as arise out 
of the matters of individuality in scholar and teacher, and collective teach- 
ing ; and the relations of home and school. What Mr. Mark contributes 
personally is mainly secondary in its nature, being little more than run- 
ning comment, and such conjunctive remarks as are necessary to colloca- 
tion of the matter presented. Nor is there much in the book that even 
savors of philosophic thought — it is pedagogic through and through. 

The answers and comments of teachers where quoted verbatim are al- 
lowed to stand on their own merits ; or at most with a few remarks that 
hardly add much to the discussion. The relation of school management to 
politics is treated in terms of what must seem to the American reader plati- 
tude. But in this connection, and, indeed, in all connections, it must not 
be forgotton that the book is intended primarily for English readers. As 
already said, the book may be admirable for the teacher, in that it collects 



